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Tractors for Freedom 


The longer one views the political scene, the 
more one realizes that political prejudices influ- 
ence the reasoning processes so greatly that the 
success of democratic self-government must be re- 
garded as one of the great mysteries of history. For 
how can so obviously prejudiced men arrive at any 
valid political decision? 

The question is occasioned by reactions to Cas- 
tro’s obviously cynical offer to free 1100 odd politi- 
cal prisoners for 500 tractors. The offer was so ob- 
viously cynical that the Government naturally 
could not accept it. Castro evidently counted on 
embarrassing the Government by the offer and on 
profiting by its necessary refusal by portraying it 
as the cold inhumanity of a government informed 
by the “Yankee mercenary” spirit. Thereupon a 
private committee, headed by three well-known 
figures, Walter Reuther, Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Milton Eisenhower undertook to raise the 
funds to fulfill Castro’s proposed bargain by private 
subscription. 

Our own reaction to these developments was 
gratitude to these distinguished citizens for taking 
us off the hook, morally and politically, by doing 
what the Government could not possibly do. The 
response obviously embarrassed Castro, who tried 
to welch on his original offer. His political miscal- 
culation was made evident by Latin American re- 
vulsion to the offer. The revulsion prompted trac- 
tor funds in eight Latin American nations. The 
Communist press in Russia and China was so em- 
barrassed by Castro’s error that it failed to publicize 
his offer even before events displayed the great 
miscalculation. 


Subsequently it was revealed that President 
Kennedy himself had suggested the imaginative 
step to Mr. Reuther. We are glad he did, but, in 
view of the corruption of reason by political preju- 
dice, the President’s part in the deal should not 
have been publicized. 

The most surprising aspect of this matter was the 
reaction to using Castro’s ““bargain’’ to embarrass 
him rather than our own nation. This reaction in- 
cluded the charge that our acceptance of the bar- 
gain was tantamount to paying “blackmail” to the 
criminal; that we were involving ourselves in the 
immorality of paying for the freedom of men by 
supporting Castro’s tyranny, and many similar im- 
plausible criticisms. None of the critics seemed ever 
to have drawn the analogy between our part in the 
Castro bargain and the payment of ransom to a 
kidnapper by the frightened family of a kidnapped 
child. None of the critics would probably have been 
so hard-hearted as to counsel such a family to en- 
danger the life of a loved child in order to discour- 
age the “immorality” of kidnapping. 

The criticisms of the bargain fall into two cate- 
gories. Some were obviously inspired by political 
partisanship, those of Mr. Nixon, for instance, and 
of the minority leader of the Senate, the ineffable 
Senator Everett McKinley Dirksen. 

The second category is even more disturbing 
than that which comprehends the politically biased. 
It consists of the “‘moralists” with very pure and very 
inhumane moral ideals. They are obviously ready 
to sacrifice 1100 lives to Castro’s vengeance in order 
to prove that our anti-communism and anti-black- 
mail purity are unstained. 
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Most of these moralists erroneously equate moral- 
ism with morality. Moralism may be defined as a 
form of morality that holds to moral norms with- 
out recognizing that in actual history these norms 
always confront recalcitrance and without knowing 
that every moral norm is part of a whole web of 
moral means and ends. These norms are not, there- 
fore, as simply realizable as the idealist imagines. 
It is the complexity of this web that makes moral 
prudence one of the virtues of political morality, 
and frequently the supreme virtue. a 


POAU’S HOLY WAR 


HE EDUCATION BILL is a major example 
Le the renewed importance of the church-state 
question in American life. Since Protestants and 
Other Americans United for the Separation of 
Church and State (POAU) represents itself as the 
major spokesman for a considerable number of 
Americans on the church-state issue, we are pub- 
lishing in this issue two articles that discuss its 
role. This exchange between Robert L. Gildea and 
C. Stanley Lowell originally appeared in the Christ- 
ian Advocate. We feel it is important to reproduce 
it here because it illustrates the way in which a 
crucial and complex issue is confused by those who 
would engage in a holy war against Roman Ca- 
tholicism. 

Mr. Lowell misunderstands Mr. Gildea’s criti- 
cism as a defection from the ranks of true Protes- 
tantism. In this misunderstanding we can discern 
the difficulty POAU has in coming to grips with 
such complicated issues as those arising in the 
area of church and state. He is disturbed that 
POAU has been subjected to criticism at the pre- 
cise moment when it “is engaged in a life and 
death struggle to preserve the American principle 
of the separation of church and state.” Those who 
take exception, as does Mr. Gildea, to what is 
essentially the absolutizing of a sectarian, though 
prevailing, interpretation of these questions are 
characterized by Mr. Lowell as “‘snipers.” Unaware 
of the gravity of the occasion, they are admonished 
to “gird” themselves for the “battle.” 

We find a disturbing example of the “holy war’ 
mentality in these statements and, indeed, in the 
whole of Mr. Lowell’s reply. When any cause— 
no matter how proper or just—is invested with the 
aura of a holy war, the results are always the same: 
issues are oversimplified, self-righteousness reigns, 
the “good guys’’ and the “bad guys” are easily 





identified, any and all means to the desired end are 
justified. God becomes identified with one side, the 
Devil with the other in a struggle to the bitter end 
of unconditiona) surrender, Holy wars become even 
more damaging when, in addition to the religious 
zeal with which they are pursued, religion is intro- 
duced as part of the subject matter, as is the case 
here. 

Mr. Lowell tells us that in battle “the style of 
haircut is not really too important.” This view is 
also shared by the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities and numerous other public and 
private groups which believe that the end justifies 
the means. Objections to their methods are, they 
say, based on “‘technical’’ points that obscure their 
essential task of protecting us from evil. We can 
only reply, with Jacques Maritain, that means are 
the end in the process of becoming, and note Mr. 
Lowell’s attempts to sidestep the issue. 

According to this definition of the problem, truth 
becomes secondary to the cause at hand. Where 
the two are in conflict, or where there may be no 
absolute truth, half-truths are called to the aid of 
the cause. Failing this, the ground is shifted in 
order to obscure the question under discussion. 
An example of this is Mr. Gildea’s citation of the 
POAU pamphlet which contends that “Roman 
Catholic rumor mills originated the charge that 
Protestant clergymen are ‘soft toward commun- 
ism.’ ” 

In reply Mr. Lowell neatly drops the word “or- 
iginated” and picks up the milder word “sug- 
gested.” He then proceeds to offer The Brooklyn 
Tablet as a case in point, ignoring Mr. Gildea’s 
reference to Protestants who make the same 
charge. Nor does he cite any Roman Catholic source 
to the contrary. In other words, he cites only those 
sources that can be used for his own purposes, 
leaving the implication that The Brooklyn Tablet 
is typical of the Catholic Church in America, 
which it is not. (We do not find it strange that Mr. 
Lowell should choose to reply in this fashion be- 
cause, as William Clancy wrote with considerable 
omniscience in these pages three years ago: “The 
Brooklyn Tablet and POAU seem made for each 
other because if it were not for the one, what 
would the other find to talk about?”) 

That there are Catholic journals which make 
such charges is unfortunately true. If we are going 
to cite sources, however, attention should be given 
to the Jesuit-edited weekly, America, which re- 
cently quoted Chief Inspector William C. Sullivan 
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of the FBI as saying: “The truth of the matter is 
that the Communist Party, U.S.A., has not achieved 
any substantial success in exerting domination, 
control or influence over America’s clergymen or 
religious institutiums on a national scale.” Amer- 
ica’s comment on this was: “That should end all 
the loose talk.” 

We have always felt the need for a religious 
equivalent of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
an organization that would be a careful “watch- 
dog” in matters of church and state and religious 
liberty. We still feel this, but we have increasing 
doubts about the ability of POAU to fill this need. 
Its singular inability to stick to the issue, as Mr. 
Gildea notes, its consistent anti-Catholicism, which 
insists on judging Catholicism by its worst exam- 
ples, its use of inflammatory language and its con- 
stant identification of its own sectarian position 
as the “American” position—all these may be ne- 
cessary to run a propaganda machine that evokes 
membership applications and financial contribu- 


POAU: A Watchdog 


YES! 


HE 1960 General Conference threw the 

strength and prestige of The Methodist Church 
squarely behind a controversial organization, Pro- 
testants and Other Americans United for Separa- 
tion of Church and State. 


On the surface the decision seems to have been a 
sound one. Numerous attempts to chop away at 
the barriers which separate church and state pin- 
point the need for an organization like POAU. If 
this agency is to be effective, it must have the sup- 
port of denominations which strongly believe in 
church-state separation, including Methodists. 

Whether the General Conference acted wisely 
in its unqualified endorsement of POAU remains 
to be seen. There is much to commend POAU, par- 
ticularly the vigor it has shown in taking numerous 
cases of violations into court. Its valuable service 
as a bulwark agamst sectarian explotation of gov- 
ernment cannot be minimized. 

Nevertheless, some incidents in POAU’s young 
life—it was organized in 1947—give cause for con- 
cern that this noble venture could diminish into 
something less than noble. In many of its activities 
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tions, but such an approach hardly deals with the 
weighty and complicated problems that face Amer- 
icans as they seek with equanimity to work out 
solutions in this area. 

We recognize that it usually takes two sides even 
for a holy war and that POAU has its counterparts 
in Roman Catholicism. While this is a controver- 
sial and difficult area, we know that more com- 
munication and less conflict is not only possible 
but required. 

To this end we ask the leaders of POAU to 
cease and desist from their blatant anti-Catholicism 
and to move beyond the entrenched positions of 
the holy war from which they impugn the patrio- 
tism of their adversaries and attack any under- 
standing of the American tradition and Protestant 
Christianity that differs from their own. Further, 
we feel that Protestants have an obligation to ex- 
amine statements made in their name by POAU 
with a great deal of care. 

W.H.C. 


Worth Watching? 


POAU walks perilously close to the pit of preju- 
dice. Now that Methodism is so closely identified 
with the group, it behooves the church to help 
POAU avoid that pit. 

This could be more difficult than it may seem. 
By its very nature, POAU is always on the edge of 
controversy. It is almost always caught in friction, 
which in turn produces heat. There is always the 
danger that POAU will bring more heat than light 
into the problem. 

In exchange for Methodist backing, the church 
has a right to expect policies which merit support. 


Methodism has a right to expect POAU to stick 
to the issue. The issue is spelled out quite clearly 
by POAU’s Executive Director, Glenn L. Archer, 
who says in his pamphlet Without Fear or Favor 
that POAU is “dedicated to the task of preserving 
the First Amendment's principle of church-state 
separation.” 

He states further, “POAU does not concern it- 
self with the religious teachings, the form of wor- 
ship or the ecclesiastical organization of the many 
churches in our country. It is no part of our pur- 
pose to propagandize the Protestant faith, or any 
other, nor to criticize or oppose the teachings or 


“Reprinted by permission from the March 30, 1961 issue of 
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internal practices of the Roman Catholic Church.” 

An examination of some of its material suggests 
to me that POAU does not always stick to the issue. 
For example, Associate Director C. Stanley Lowell 
severely takes the “Roman Catholic parochial 
school system to task in a pamphlet entitled, / 
Won’t Send My Child to a Roman Catholic Paro- 
chial School. Mr. Lowell says, “I disapprove of the 
kind of narrow limited teaching done by brain- 
washed nuns and priests in parochial schools.” At 
another point he chooses the public school because 
“I do not believe in dividing America. The Roman 
Catholic enclave in our country is a divisive 
influence.” 

In another pamphlet, A Summons to Americans, 
Mr. Lowell voices concern that America has too 
many Catholics. He writes, “Due to a liberal immi- 
gration policy the Roman Catholic proportion of 
our population has been rising. This increase is due 
to another factor. Go into a typical Protestant home 
and you may find one child or none. Go into a 
Roman Catholic home and you will find anywhere 
from five to fifteen. It takes no great mathematical 
skill to see where that brings us in a few genera- 
tions. The hierarchy’s hostility to birth control has 
paid off!” 

Mr. Lowell may be speaking his own opinion 
only—but his quoted statements appear under a 
POAU imprimatur. And, need I add, these and 
other indictments of Catholic doctrine are not the 
issue. Only at those points where Catholic practices 
conflict with the First Amendment is there basis for 
POAU activity. Since the Supreme Court has never 
questioned the legality of the parochial school sys- 
tem, per se, this is hardly the issue. 

Government support of parochial schools is an- 
other matter. And where is the constitutional vio- 
lation in having large families? Birth control be- 
comes an issue only when information about it is 
denied by government to those who desire it. Criti- 
cism on any other basis becomes a form of anti- 
Catholicism. 


Methodism has a right to expect objectivity and 
fairness. For example, in a brochure entitled, Pro- 
testants, Catholics, and Politics, we read: “In Ohio, 
the successful campaign of the second Roman 
Catholic governor in the state’s history, Michael V. 
DiSalle, quickly benefitted his church. Two days 
before the voting a Protestant attorney general 
handed down an opinion which approved placing 
garbed nuns on the public pay roll as teachers in 
public schools. . . . These big breaks for parochial 
schools were not Governor DiSalle’s work, but was 
his triumph the occasion for them?” 
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“His triumph” could hardly be the “occasion” 
for this break if it happened two days before his 
election. Protestants may have reason to deplore 
this legal decision, but if it isn’t Governor DiSalle’s 
work, why implicate him? 

In another pamphlet, POAU contends Roman 
Catholic rumor mills originated the charge that 
Protestant clergymen are “soft toward Commu- 
nism.’ This oversimplification certainly exonerates 
Carl McIntire, Billy James Hargis, and other non- 
Catholic “red-painters.”. Anyone who has ever 
studied the issue knows this to be an unjust gen- 
eralization. Incidentally, the strongest defense of 
the National Council of Churches this writer saw 
during the Air Force manual squabble came not 
from Protestants, but in a series of editorials in the 
Indianapolis Diocese newspaper. 

Mr. Lowell writes that Roman Catholicism has 
“never been too much at home in the United States. 
. . . Precisely because it is a dictatorship itself it 
has always got along quite well with dictators.” In 
his attack on parochial schools, he says, “I choose 
for my child a school where American institutions 
are understood and American loyalties learned.” 
That is his privilege as an individual citizen, but 
does he properly make such statements as a POAU 
official? 

This kind of material carries the implication that 
Catholicism is un-American. It causes one to won- 
der whether the critic or the criticized is the “‘divi- 
sive influence” in America. 

Such statements by Mr. Lowell are difficult to 
reconcile with those of his colleague, Mr. Archer, 
that “the Roman Catholics have scored far more 
significant achievements in this land than they have 
in many other lands where they have attained the 
religious monopoly they always seek.” 

They are in conflict with the statement by Meth- 
odist Bishop Richard C. Raines at the 12th annual 
POAU conference: “The American principle of 
separation of church and state is good for all 
churches. Roman Catholicism has prospered splen- 
didly in the United States. Having seen Roman 
Catholicism in 30 countries, I am convinced that 
Roman Catholicism in the United States is the 
most spiritually wholesome and soundly alive 
Catholicism in the world.” 

These utterances, suggest Roman Catholicism, 
instead of being maladjusted in American tradi- 
tions, has been able to prosper under the First 
Amendment. 


Methodism has a right to expect POAU to avoid 
inflammatory language. References to sisters as 
“brain-washed nuns” or “faceless women,” for ex- 
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ample, or to a POAU critic (Dr. Will Herberg) as 
a “Jewish Maverick” are examples of language 
POAU need not use to make its case. 

Vigilance is necessary to preserve a long-cherished 
principle of church-state separation. And POAU 
may well be the instrument to keep this wall intact. 
But Methodists need to be vigilant, too, and de- 
mand that POAU stick to the issue and be fair 
and objective in pursuing the issue. 


NO!" 


HE ARTICLE in which Robert L. Gildea 
"con criticizes Protestants and Other Ameri- 
cans United appears at the moment POAU is en- 
gaged in a life and death struggle to preserve the 
American principle of the separation of church 
and state in the Congress. Robert L. Gildea goes 
picking through our literature finding what he 
thinks is a flaw here and a flaw there and makes not 
the slightest mention of this colossal struggle to 
preserve the American way of life. 

No organization is perfect; certainly not POAU. 
What should be mentioned about POAU is that for 
14 years we have with some degree of success re- 
sisted clerical pressures for government subsidies 
to church institutions—just the kind of pressures 
which culminated in the drive made by the Roman 
Catholic bishops in the 87th Congress. During all 
these 14 years POAU repeatedly warned that the 
struggle was coming and urged all who believed in 
church-state separation to gird for it. The struggle 
will be renewed again and again, and POAU will 
continue its nation-wide effort to preserve our 
American tradition. 

What we would like to see from such critics as 
Mr. Gildea is a little less sniping and some staunch 
defense of the tradition which has meant so much 
to our free churches. When one is in a battle the 
style of haircut is not really too important. 

As to Mr. Gildea’s specific criticisms, I believe he 
quotes me correctly in most instances and he, him- 
self, raises no question as to my facts. This is help- 
ful. His apparent deficiency is his inability to relate 
the facts to the issues. For example, he sees no 
church-state significance in the kind of teaching 
that is done in parochial schools and resents our 
raising this point. The point seemed to me fairly 
obvious—this is the kind of teaching which the 
Catholic bishops now want us to pay for. The fact 
that in these schools children are taught that my 
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Methodist faith is counterfeit is perfectly permis- 
sible as freedom of religion. But to insist that I 
pay for this kind of teaching is not permissible at 
all and I strongly object. If this is not a church- 
state problem, I do not know one. 

Our reference to the immigration policy has defi- 
nite church-state implications as I have repeatedly 
made clear. For example, one of the reasons for the 
pressure to admit more Italians is obviously the fact 
that Italy itself will not adopt any birth control 
program. The reason for this failure is church 
pressure on the Italian State. Our point is that if a 
country will not assume responsibility for its own 
population explosion, why should this country be 
called upon to assume it? 

Mr. Gildea accuses us of challenging the legality 
of the parochial school. We have never done this. 
We have challenged the right of the Catholic 
Church to force others who definitely disagree with 
its teachings to pay for it under the pressure of 
taxation. This is the issue and the sole issue. 


Mr. Gildea has us on a technical point in regard 
to the attorney general of Ohio and his O.K. on 
garbed nuns teaching in the public schools. So, we 
missed it by two days? The fact remains that the 
attorney general did give the ruling approving this 
procedure and it is going on in many schools in 
Ohio today, together with sectarian instruction by 
this group in public school classrooms. This prob- 
lem—the problem—Mr. Gildea has no comment on 
at all. 

As to our suggestion that Roman Catholic 
sources have suggested that Protestant clergymen 
are soft toward communism, if Mr. Gildea had read 
Catholic publications over the past 10 years he 
would have no doubt whatever on this matter. Of 
course this is the case. The Brooklyn Tablet alone 
would be sufficient to establish our contention. 


My rather incidental remark that Roman Cathol- 
icism “has never been too much at home in the 
United States” is built up by Mr. Gildea into a 
major case. I never did so. It was a collateral re- 
mark only and I think one not without some rele- 
vance to the major topic I was discussing. I think 
the remark is true. After all, the Roman Catholic 
Church is the only church now operating on Ameri- 
can soil which is controlled from abroad and the 
only one that is ruled as an absolute monarchy. 
These are simple facts which I think offer some 
warrant for my remark. I do think the Roman 
Church is less “at home” here than some other 
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churches. I have never said that the Roman Catho- 
lic Church was un-American. This is Mr. Gildea’s 
observation. 

As to our description of Dr. Will Herberg as a 
“Maverick,” I think the terminology is excellent. 
This man has been repeatedly repudiated by repre- 
sentative leaders of his own group who have 
staunchly defended money line separation of the 
state from the church. “Maverick” is not nasty or 
unkind in any context. In this context it is a very 
accurate term. What word would Mr. Gildea prefer 
to use? 

I agree with the writer that vigilance is necessary 
to preserve church-state separation, but is this 
petty sniping on the basis of fragmentary informa- 
tion the kind of vigilance that serves anyone? 


It should be remembered that the Coordinating 
Council of The Methodist Church made a close 
four-year appraisal of POAU and all its operations. 
Its members closely studied every phase of the 
POAU operation and pronounced it clean and ef. 
fective, one deserving of Methodist support. They 
studied our lawsuits to uphold church-state sepa- 
ration, our testimony before Congressional com- 
mittees, our voluminous literature in this field, and 
surveyed our entire legal and educational program 
before they passed their judgment. POAU has re- 
ceived like endorsement from both Southern Bap- 
tist Convention and the American Baptist Con- 
vention. I think the kind of study and appraisal 
that these groups applied to POAU will compare 
very favorably with that provided by Mr. Gildea. 


A Professor Reflects on his Recent Freedom Ride 


When Moderation Demands Taking Sides 


IKE MOST MEN, I resent the destruction of 
ee myths by which I have lived. By birth from 
Montgomery, by temperament moderate, I had con- 
vinced myself—until the Freedom Rides—that the 
complexity of Southern segregation patterns, suf- 
fused by unspeakably dark, blood-boiling emotions, 
signalled a “Stay Out” to those of us now living in 
the also discriminatory North, with plenty of local 
problems on our hands. “Local problems, to be 
solved locally, by moderation”—that was the myth 
by which I lived. 

The Freedom Rides, however, began to break 
that myth, for there were interstate travelers (by 
definition not to be confined to a single locale) seek- 
ing no more than what had already been guaran- 
teed them by Federal law!—desegregated access to 
all public interstate conveyances, and the non-dis- 
criminatory use of all interstate terminal facilities, 
waiting rooms, rest rooms, lunch counters and res- 
taurants. Since I have to return south often to visit 
relatives, since I have Negro friends, colleagues and 
students, since I have to live on a professor’s salary, 
I felt half-jokingly when the rides commenced that 
I had a stake in their success. 

A few days later, all smiles had vanished. For, 
seeing violence in my birthplace and mobs momen- 
tarily ruling in my boyhood home, I was con- 
fronted by the fact that discrimination, and the 
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hysteria in which it is grounded, was no longer sim- 
ply an isolated local problem. Middletown, Con- 
necticut was suddenly so close to Montgomery, and 
indeed I had a deep human stake in it all. 

In that moment, my version of the myth of stay- 
at-home moderation shattered. I saw that we moder- 
ates, by our failure to forge an effective instrument 
for the instantaneous registration of political pres- 
sure in crises, had no way for stemming the tide of 
the mob, nor for restraining exasperated extremist 
governers who impetuously elect to teach “‘outsid- 
ers” a lesson by withdrawing police protection and 
leaving them to the crazed crowd. 

The conversion of Time into an agent, the meta- 
physical fallacy on which my version of moderation 
was founded, became transparent. I had told myself 
that Time would effect change, that Time would 
reconcile, that Time would tell. But I saw that 
Time is simply a neutral receptacle within which 
men and movements shape society, its defining char- 





1In 1945, the case of Morgan v. Virginia resulted in a rul- 
ing that states cannot burden interstate commerce by the seg- 
regation of interstate passengers on common carriers. In 1955, 
in the case of NAACP v. San Francisco Railway Co., the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission prohibited segregation of in- 
terstate passengers in trains and railway stations. In December, 
1960, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that restaurants in Rich- 
mond bus stations must serve any passenger. In February of 
the same year, the Fifth District Federal Court of Appeals, 
sitting in Montgomery (the same court and the same site in 
which we have been heard) ruled, on a case growing out of 
an arrest at the Birmingham Terminal Station, that segre- 
gated waiting rooms and segregation of passengers was illegal. 
In March a similar decision covered the Greenville, S. C. air- 
port restaurant. 
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acteristic being its waiting for no one. Had we mod- 
erates been making the most of our moments in 
Time? 

Hoping to avoid conflict, to avoid sides-taking, I 
had sought, in the name of Christian mediation, to 
stand in the gap between the much discussed ex- 
tremes. But it became clear that, in this situation, 
there is little or no middle ground. One is either 
for law or against it. Hand-wringing deplorings of 
violence are no substitute for the open support of 
law. Violence can in large measure be averted when 
the body politic does not siphon off its energies in 
these diversionary gestures. Indeed, the failure of 
us moderates to identify openly and concretely with 
the seekers and upholders of law was silently, but 
no less really, to cast votes against it. For me there 
was suddenly no middle ground. 


I could not settle for peace within the church, 
especially within the Southern church in which I 
still hold membership, at the price of keeping out 
someone human and ripping open the nation. I 
saw at last the meaning of Martin Luther King’s 
declaration that “Peace is not the absence of ten- 
sion, but the achievement of actual justice.” I could 
no longer settle for peace at any price. 


Suddenly, going on the projected Atlanta-New 
Orleans journey became a very natural act. The 
adventitious meeting of our group—a Negro law 
student, the chaplain, and a Divinity School teach- 
er from Yale, a Wesleyan faculty colleague and my- 
self—-with two Negro theological students from 
North Carolina seemed parabolic of the way in 
which all interstate travelers meet. Discovering mu- 
tual interests and a common destination, they de- 
cide to travel together. And so began that strange, 
stare-filled, frightening ride across my native South. 

With each mile, I became clearer about why I 
had come. Every day when I studied abroad I had 
been importuned for an explanation of how Amer- 
ica justified the gap between its Constitutional 
guarantees and professions, and its actual practices 
—the same kind of explanation Dean Rusk must 
give to African diplomats barred from Maryland 
beaches, that Adlai Stevenson must give to dark- 
skinned UN delegates finding housing in New York 
next to impossible, that the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education must give to Negro students as- 
signed to Southern schools when they begin their 
travels within America, that I had often sadly given 
to Negro fellow graduate students when asked why 
we could not have a cup of coffee or a meal to- 
gether while waiting for a train in the middle of 
Montgomery. 

I was convinced that this trip would narrow the 
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gap between law and practice, perhaps by symbo- 
lizing that the safest profession in the country—the 
academic—must on occasion act as well as talk. Per- 
haps other conservative professionals might be en- 
couraged to become involved. Perhaps everyone 
could be reminded that it is respectable to identify 
with decency. 


I was assured that we were breaking no law.? A 
test between archaic social customs and existing 
national law always produces momentary tension 
and rivets floodlights on the testing ground. Publi- 
cizing the total events might embarrass the Presi- 
dent, but surely the embarrassment is not caused by 
folk who have been humiliated all their lives and 
are only now seeking their established rights. Surely 
it is those law-defying folk bent on denying fellow 
human beings their Constitutional privileges who 
are the agitators. We were not the lawbreakers, the 
provocateurs. 

Morally, I had to make this journey. Segregation, 
withholding as it does recognition of the humanity 
of fellow creatures, is immoral. To be human means 
to have certain rights of man, and the Christian 
must be engaged until every man enjoys them. 

The entire evening of our arrival in Montgomery 
was spent seeking to convince Justice Department 
officials of the need for providing guarantees, 
through arrangement with state authorities, that 
the aims of the Freedom Rides would be assured at 
the end of a requested “cooling off” period. If they 
were not, and a lull followed, surely renewed vio- 
lence would attend the resumption of desegregated 
travel sometime later. Attorney General Kennedy 
had that day urged a temporary “return to nor- 
malcy,’” which meant of course a temporary return 
to the patterns of segregation. 

‘Why should Negroes always be asked to make 
the concessions?”” we asked. “Why not allow free, 
unhampered travel during the moratorium period, 
allowing the white community to become accus- 
tomed to it? Or, if there are to be no Freedom 
Rides for a while, assure their right to resume freely 
at some mutually agreeable fixed date.” 

The officials were unable to make these guaran- 
tees that evening, the momentum for moving on 
was mounting, and the situation seemed to demand 





2Since 1954, the non-discriminatory provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act of 1887 have increasingly been interpreted 
to mean what in fact they say. At any rate, is it unlawful to 
arrest whites and Negroes for in effect asking a private entre- 
preneur (the lunch-counter proprietor), even were he not 
operating in a bus terminal (as this proprietor was), to serve 
them on a non-discriminatory basis, whatever his past prac- 
tices had been? Cf. Louis H. Pollak, ““The Supreme Court and 
The States: Reflections on Boynton v. Virginia,” California 
Law Review, Vol. 49, March 1961, No. 1, 15-55. 








a continued witness to our position. So we decided 
to push on for New Orleans by way of Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

The rest is history. Accompanied by four Negro 
ministers, who had come to see us off, Ralph Aber- 
nathy, Bernard Lee, Fred Shuttlesworth and Wyatt 
Tee Walker, we purchased our tickets for Jackson. 
Having sat down at the terminal lunch counter for 
a parting cup of coffee, we were arrested for breach- 
ing the peace—disorderly conduct and unlawful as- 
sembly. After twenty-eight hours virtually incom- 
municado and segregated in jail, each of the Con- 
necticut group was released on $1,000 bail, pro- 
vided by our students and colleagues, and was told 
to return for trial on June 16. 


King: Strategist and Spiritual Leader 

Our consciences, kinsmen and colleagues all ask 
us, “Has anything come of all this?’ The implica- 
tions of the Freedom Rides are enormous, and my 
answer is a deeply convinced, ‘‘Yes, four central 
consequences have followed.” 

First, although the rides were not initiated by 
Martin Luther King, the riders, the moment they 
met violence, called on King to lead the proceed- 
ings, to quell the fury unleashed within the Negro 
community, and to represent the movement with 
Washington. His remarkable triumph as strategist 
and spiritual leader in this moment of adversity re- 
instates the principle of direct non-violence as the 
pre-eminent, maximally effective device, except for 
the ballot itself, for achieving social change. His 
unbending gentleness means that the leadership 
remains in Christian hands, keeping at bay the vio- 
lent extremists within the Negro community who, 
understandably frustrated, seek on occasion to rush, 
weapons waving, into the breach. King remains not 
only ‘‘a powerful symbol and a genuine person” 
(“The Burning Issue,” C & C, May 29), but the 
actual leader as well. As long as he leads, the coun- 
try is spared that frightening prospect forewarned 
by Paton’s Msimangu, “I have one great fear in my 
heart, that one day when the whites finally turn to 
loving, they will find we are turned to hating.” 

Second, from the pressure on the Justice Depart- 
ment during the rides and from the litigation fol- 
lowing the rides, there will emerge a clear-cut state- 
ment once and for all forbidding segregation in 
public terminals. The Justice Department, under 
increasing pressure from at last aroused national 
leaders as well as the riders and the Negro com- 
munity, has petitioned a ruling from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission stating clearly the ground 
rules for the free use of travel facilities. All local 
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terminals that fail to comply would immediately 
have their licenses removed, and once these quite 
specific rules and regulations are spelled out, im- 
pressive fines could be levied for their violation. 
This ruling, which would hardly have been forth- 
coming without the rides (or certainly not so soon), 
will save thousands of dollars in court costs and 
speed up the process of desegregation by at least 
five years. 

The other form that clarification of this issue will 
most likely take will be an injunction restraining 
police officials from interfering with integrated 
groups enjoying the facilities already assured them, 
in effect declaring that Federal statutes take prece- 
dence over unjust local segregation ordinances and 
laws. 


Third, the morale of the Negro community has 
been boosted and the forces for non-violent pres- 
sure have become more mobilized than ever. The 
Negro leadership has no illusions about the whole- 
sale eradication within the next generation or two 
of prejudice, that deep-rooted personal matter of 
the heart. But they are bent on the elimination of 
discrimination in the public order, perpetuated by 
ancient and inhuman laws. 

King constantly distinguishes between desegre- 
gation and integration, the former a matter of law 
and society, the latter dealing with friendship, 
hearth and home. He insists that the present goal 
is desegregation, and that integration and the era- 
sure of prejudice can come only by way of desegre- 
gation and the destruction of discrimination. The 
Freedom Rides have solidified that stirring in the 
land reflected in the sit-ins into a wave of quiet 
pressure that cannot be turned back. They have 
speeded up the process of desegregation, and pulled 
the Negro leadership, which through proliferation 
and native pluralism had threatened to become 
diffused, into one. 

Finally, “the agony of the South” has at last been 
seen to be national in scope and everywhere to in- 
clude Negroes. When we moderates spoke of 
“Southerner” we too long meant “Southern white.” 
But no longer can the Negro’s role in the “national 
agony” be overlooked nor his lawful claims as a 
citizen denied. My former kind of moderation only 
confirmed Orwell’s biting observation that “We be- 
lieve that all men are created equal, but some are 
created more equal than others.” This will do no 
longer. 

For us who went on the Freedom Rides there has 
resulted an identification and empathy with Ne- 
groes that we never knew before, and the realiza- 
tion that just such a sense of identification by our 
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national leaders will be necessary if they are to 
understand this group on the move, and sense the 
heart of this world-wide social revolution. The 
Freedom Rides have dramatized this need and pro- 
foundly affected the lives of everyone involved. 

The rides have to be understood, finally, as but 
one important act in an ever-accelerating drama. 
They confirm and support and are organically re- 
lated to all the less publicized efforts for social and 
racial justice. They are a part of a movement that 
will stop short of nothing but full freedom. 


SPECIAL REPORT 


FINALE TO OPERATION ABOLITION 


Berkeley, Calif. 

A recent verdict in San Francisco Municipal 
Court will end for many Americans the controversy 
over Operation Abolition. Made from newsreel 
clips of student demonstrations at the hearings of 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities 
in the San Francisco City Hall, May 12-14, 1960, 
the film purports to give an unvarnished account 
of a riot organized and incited by “known Com- 
munists.’” Operation Abolition is carefully designed 
to evoke deep emotional responses. And it has done 
so across the nation among an estimated ten mil- 
lion viewers. It has divided congregations and 
communities, has created suspicion among neigh- 
bors, has helped produce the most recent wave of 
blind anti-communism that threatens to focus at- 
tention so exclusively on the relatively negligible 
threat of domestic communism as to paralyze ef- 
fective action against the real peril—imperialistic 
Soviet communism abroad. 

After the City Hall riots of May, 1960, 64 stu- 
dents were arrested. Charges against 63 of these 
were dismissed. After many delays, the trial of the 
last student, Robert Meisenbach, an undergraduate 
at the University of California, began in April of 
this year. For the first time, the events of “Black 
Friday,” May 13, were to be presented for impartial 
public scrutiny. The evidence presented has devas- 
tating implications for the sweeping allegations 
made in Operation Abolition. By the time of the 
trial, as a matter of fact, no mention was being 
made of what the film commentary asserted—that 
students, duped by communist leaders, were “toy- 
ing with treason.” 

The most serious charge against Meisenbach 
was that of assaulting a policeman with his own 
nightstick. The original police reports said that 
this student had precipitated the violence by leap- 
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ing over the police barricade, grabbing a nightstick, 
and clubbing an officer. Operation Abolition re- 
peats this charge in the sound track but presents 
no pictures to substantiate it. F.B.I. Director J. 
Edgar Hoover presents the same version in his 
pamphlet, Communist Target—Youth. 

By the time the Meisenbach trial opened, the 
prosecution had backed away even from this ac- 
count. Now it appeared that there had not been 
any barricade-leaping act of violence on the part 
of the students, and the prosecution sought only 
to prove that Meisenbach had hit a policeman after 
the melee had begun and that the incident had 
occurred at a point well behind the “front line.” 
Even with this toned-down charge, however, pros- 
ecution witnesses gave a garbled account of the 
location and precise time of the scuffle between 
Meisenbach and the police. 

On the other hand, defense witnesses, selected 
after expert and exhaustive interviewing of nearly 
two hundred of those present at the time in the 
City Hall rotunda, gave a consistent picture of 
Meisenbach as leaving the scene rather than being 
actively aggressive, stumbling over a nightstick and 
tossing it aside, being tackled from behind and 
viciously beaten by several policemen. To the pub- 
lic consternation of the District Attorney, but not 
surprising in the face of evidence presented, the 
jury returned a verdict of “not guilty” on May 2. 
Some unresolved questions remained about the 
conduct of the police. Operation Abolition had 
been pronounced gutlty. 

The reconstruction of the riot as it came out in 
the Meisenbach trial provides the best public refu- 
tation to date of the reckless statements made in 
the sound track of the film. The picture that 
emerges does not whitewash student conduct. Some 
were noisy and rude. Many, however, behaved in 
an orderly manner and had no part in the melee 
inside City Hall, In any event, singing and chant- 
ing on the part of students is no more illegal or 
Communistic in San Francisco than at football 
games or during panty raids. No evidence emerged 
that Meisenbach or any student precipitated the 
riot by overt violence. No evidence emerged that 
Meisenbach or any student was on hand as part of 
a Communist-inspired scheme. 

Here is a brief description of what actually seems 
to have happened. Many church, civic and student 
groups in California had protested the procedures 
of the House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. As a result of these protests, thousands of 
students and other citizens converged on the three- 
day hearings at San Francisco City Hall, some to 








picket, some to attend. Those picketing remained 
outside and were not involved in the violence. 
Students who came to see the Committee in action 
found that the four hundred seats in the hearing 
room were being filled largely with persons carry- 
ing white cards issued by the Committee. 

Frustrated at being excluded from what had 
been announced as public hearings, some of these 
students sang and chanted in the City Hall rotun- 
da, though they became silent on several occasions 
when public officials wished to address them. 
Rather than ordering these students to leave when 
the situation became especially tense after lunch 
on Friday, as the hearing room was again filled 
with white card holders, the police opened fire 
hoses on the noisemakers, dragged them out when 
the students sat down and refused to move, beat 
some with nightsticks, and indiscriminately ar- 
rested 64. 

The Meisenbach trial has brought many of the 
facts to light. The case presented in Operation 
Abolition collapses. The main theme of the com- 
mentary is disclosed as a fabrication apparently 
designed to build support for the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. For the present, 
at least, it seems established again that it is neither 
illegal nor Communistic to protest the procedures 
and disagree with a Congressional committee. 

One item remains. The cost of due process runs 
high. Though the lawyers received no fee for their 
personal services in the Meisenbach defense, only 
half of the $19,000 required for the extensive in- 
vestigation and litigation culminating in the ac- 
quittal has been raised. Those who desire to help 
pay the cost of bringing into public view the facts 
about Operation Abolition may send contributions 
to the Bay Area Students Legal Aid Fund, 1798 
Scenic Avenue, Berkeley 9, California. 

PRoF. CHARLES S. McCoy 
Pacific School of Religion 





FILMS 


The Hoodlum Priest 


Go see The Hoodlum Priest! It ‘* worth seeing 
because it is an absorbing story well told and ex- 
cellently acted. It is worth seeing because it is a 
significant step in the right direction for American 
films about the Christian faith. It is good news 
because it is both truthful and dramatic in dealing 
with the essential matter of Christian experience. 

Like the recent highly successful French film 
Breathless, to which it might interestingly be com- 
pared, The Hoodlum Priest deals with the world 
of the youthful social delinquent. Both reveal the 
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brokenness of our all-too-human society with a 
crisp verisimilitude and an imaginative use of the 
cinematic medium. The difference is that the Euro- 
pean film, which ends as does The Hoodlum Priest 
with the death of the protagonist at the hands of 
the law, has no comment to make other than an 
ironic obscenity spat from bloody lips. 

Death comes too for the young murderer in the 
American film (both murders are acts of reflex 
panic) but it does not end on the shadowless plain 
of nihilism. Instead, it gives us a glimpse of what 
incarnation, spirit and redemption might signify 
in a real world. The Hoodlum Priest shows that 
the tragedies of life need not be meaningless. . 
We may confer meaning by the enabled act of a 
will dedicated to the costly love of God. Through 
love, light can come into darkness and the dark- 
ness cannot put it out. It is a Christian film. 

The story is based on the actual struggle of the 
Rev. Charles Dismas Clark, S.J., of St. Louis to 
establish a “half-way house’ for men released from 
prison, to provide them with the security for their 
transition back into society, which can be a pain- 
ful and too frequently an unsuccessful experience. 
It begins with the release of Billy Jackson (Keir 
Dullea) from prison, his encounter with Fr. Clark 
(Don Murray) and follows a parallel line as Fr. 
Clark fights to rehabilitate Billy and to establish 
Dismas House, named for the crucified thief. The 
house is established through a genuinely catholic 
response, but Billy is lost through execution for a 
murder done in panic while responding to lack of 
faith and provocation the only way he knows how, 
stealing. 

The film ends after the death of Billy, an un- 
forgettably honest and poignant sequence. Fr. 
Clark, discouraged and bitter, is shocked back to 
hope and resolve as Billy’s friend Pio stumbles 
drunkenly into the new house and wrecks the 
dormitory with the rage of a wounded animal. 
Billy may be dead, but there are others who are 
perishing for the personal touch of the Love that 
can heal because it has stood where the wounded 
have stood. 

Only men who have some understanding of 
Christian spiritual realities could have made this 
film. Here is a difference indeed. The gigantic his- 
torical comic strips on super screens are shown up 
for what they are by a film like this—ungraceful 
vehicles with no more reality nor relevance than 
the vacuous, sentimental religious art that has 
been battled to a standstill at least here and there 
in this generation. 

It is interesting to note that in this film people 
create the events. Its genesis is not philosophical 
but personal. Many European films begin with a 
general abstract idea and illustrate it with people. 
This film, in the Christian tradition, begins and 
ends with a specific, concrete human being. It does 
not express a theory or observation, it tells a story 

. a significant differenee. 

There are a few self-conscious moments, but 
only when institutional authority is being depicted 

(Continued on p. 120) 
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Space-Age Theology 


It is astonishing how quickly heresy has been 
able to capitalize on the space age. Advantages are 
coming our way that we have not possessed since 
the downfall of Ptolemaic astronomy. 


One would have thought that the advent of 
space travel, and the unavoidable recognition that 
the “far reaches of the stars” really are far, might 
have served to make men more aware of their in- 
significant status in the scheme of things. A proper 
sense of humility might have been induced that 
would have done incalculable harm to the ad- 
vancement of heresy. Fortunately this has not 
proved to be the case. Not at all. With scarcely 
any prompting on our part, men have quite open- 
ly begun using the conquest of space as a vehicle 
for human pride. The “far reaches of the stars” 
are really far, they concede, but we are in process 
of conquering them. At one time, they continue, 
man was a little lower than the angels, but in the 
forseeable future he will soar considerably higher. 


So we can report that whatever awe man may 
once have felt before the creator is fast disappear- 
ing in favor of self-congratulations to the creature. 
Clear gain. 

The space age presents a second advantage. The 
order of the day is surely to get men to concentrate 
so much on the “far reaches of the stars” that they 
will be deflected from concern about things close 
at hand. How much more exciting to contemplate 
being first to Venus, than to worry about integrat- 
ing bus terminals or achieving a formula for nu- 
clear disarmament. How much more romantic to 
speculate about theoretical people on Mans, than 
to engage in the prosaic task of feeding actual peo- 
ple in Mongolia. Soon the real if not consciously 
recognized slogan will be, “Outer space, not inner 
city.” Once again, clear gain. 
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But the third advantage is the greatest of all. 
This is the eager appropriation by the pulpit of 
space-age terminology. The advantage to us is 
that most of the appropriation is downright silly. 
Commander Shepard’s feat, for example, was 
exquisitely timed—some of our men must have had 
a hand in it. It came so close to Ascension Sunday 
that ministers the country over were able to refer 
to Jesus as The First Astronaut. Some of them went 
on to the comforting observation that the Pales- 
tinian conquest of space thus beat the Russians by 
over 1900 years, and our Man was really first. 


If this continues, we will more than recover the 
losses we suffered at the hands of Copernicus. I 
am only waiting for the minister who tells us that 
the delay in the Second Coming is no cause for 
alarm; they’re simply working out a few remaining 
wrinkles in the re-entry problem. (An asbestos robe 
—didn’t God create asbestos?—would seem the log- 
ical solution to that one, if a suggestion is in order 
from this corner.) 


All of which may sound like mild blasphemy. 
It is. But the adjective is the saving factor. If the 
blasphemy is only mild, it is excusable. The church 
must surely adjust its terminology, at whatever 
initial scandal, if it is (in those blessed words) to 
Speak Relevantly. 


There are even possibilities for the recovery of 
some heresies we laid on the shelf a long time ago. 
How do we counter the Russian claim that Sput- 
nik I entered outer space and didn’t find God? We 
simply reply that Sputnik I didn’t go far enough, 
and that God is utterly transcendent and removed 
from his creation. Deism redivivus! Or, neatly 
switching the field, we wait for someone to point 
out that space is infinite. (I won’t go into the intri- 
cacies of the concept of finite space; we’re not aim- 
ing for the sophisticates.) Since space is infinite, 
God can’t be “beyond” it. Very well, down deism, 
up pantheism. If space is infinite, and God is in- 
finite (which, of course he is by definition), then 
space and God are identical. Q.E.D. We have been 
in God all the time and never knew it. Those who 
don’t know about the fallacy of the undistributed 
middle will feel reassured again and stop bothering 
us. Until they have second thoughts. 


I would like to write a hymn for modern here- 
tics to sing that would capture the new sense of 
salvation by space conquest. I don’t know quite 
how it would go, save that it would express con- 
fidence that our sure hope in the space age lies 
with the astronauts. But I do have a first line. 


It would be, “Shepard, like a Savior lead us.” 








or when some patent pictorial symbolism is at- 
tempted. At these moments a certain naivete is 
glimpsed that is probably generically American. 
But the film ceased to falter and moved ahead with 
clean sweeps when it moved into the area of action 
and narrative. Few American directors can deal 
with ambiguities of character on film as well as 
Europeans, but we can tell a story with more pre- 
cision and economy. This can lead to the over- 
simplification of complex realities—most Amer- 
ican theologians, like directors, tend to do the 
same thing when compared to Continental theo- 
logians who breakfast on paradoxes. 

Exactly how the usual pitfalls of the “religious 
picture” were avoided I don’t know. Someone in- 
volved, and not only as adviser, had at least a clue 
about the meaning of the Christian gospel, an 
innovation in itself. Another lesson this picture 
should teach us is that when you want to tell a 
story about Christian experience, get the best. The 
acting is excellent, especially Don Murray and 
Keir Dullea, though not all the characters are de- 
veloped. Direction and photography are superior. 

The Hoodlum Priest depicts the Christian as a 
man who can move effectively into the heart of 
contemporary reality rather than as a_ bearded 
museum piece whose piety is as unreal as the tech- 
nicolor world in which he moves. May The Hood- 
lum Priest be an augury of greater things to come, 
for we cannot much longer allow our faith to be 
caricatured as antique melodrama. The damage 
may soon be irreversible. 

SIDNEY LANIER 


CORRESPONDENCE 
“The Eternal Struggle for Freedom” 


TO THE EDITORS: I greatly appreciate the edi- 
torial by Dr. John C. Bennett on “Aid to Parochial 
Schools: Two Considerations’ (May 1). There has 
been a bafHling reluctance among liberals to con- 
front this major issue and deal realistically with it. 
Dr. Bennett’s article should help this situation. I 
am gratified to note that his arguments against sub- 
sidy to church schools are among the same ones 
that this organization has been advancing for the 
past 14 years. 

There is apparently, however, one misconception 
in this article. While he does not say so, Dr. Ben- 
nett seems plainly to imply that if the public will, 
without grudging, concede the case for free trans- 
portation to church schools and free textbooks for 
these institutions, further demands on tax funds 
will abate. All experience indicates that exactly 
the opposite would be true. In France, for example, 
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after the “tuition grant” concession was made to 
parents of children in church schools, the church 
stepped up its demands and was able to achieve 
substantive grants for these institutions just eight 
years later. The same pattern would undoubtedly 
follow transportation and textbook concessions 
here. ; 

It is primarily for this reason that this organi- 
zation has actively and forthrightly resisted such 
concessions in many of the states. We would rathe: 
be fighting at the bus transportation—textbook line 
than at the school construction—teachers’ salary 
line. It is only realistic to recognize that this strug- 
gle against the subsidy is incessant, since the de- 
mands of the Roman Catholic Church for state 
support never seem to subside. One has only to 
study the history of these demands in one country 
after another to be assured of this fact. The battle 
against such preferential treatment of a church is 
simply a part of the eternal struggle for freedom. 

C. STANLEY LOWELL 
Associate Director, POAU 
Washington, D. C. 
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